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Dedication of a Boulder to Mark the Spot Where 

the Lincoln-Douglas Joint Debate Occurred at 

Charleston, Illinois, September 18, 1858 



Lincoln-Douglas Day, Chableston, Illinois. 



Preparations looking forward to this celebration have been 
in the making for a year. The idea of placing a memorial 
monument on the site of the Lincoln-Douglas debate origi- 
nated during the session of the Charleston Chautauqua at its 
last assembly. 

The board of directors, acting with the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, brought to a successful climax 
the placing of a suitable stone on the spot where the great 
debate took place in 1858, together with most appropriate 
ceremonies and program. Interest in this event spread all 
over Coles County and school children from rural and town 
schools contributed to the fund and began to look forward to 
July 28, 1915, when this memorial celebration should take 
place. The invitation went out also to all those who were 
present at the debate to be here — the guests of the manage- 
ment of the Chautauqua. The result was that a splendid 
parade of several hundreds of children, the Grand Army of 
the Republic and others, formed into line at the square, led by 
*'The States,'' with Miss Lasca Crispin as Columbia, marched 
to the music of Tripp's Band, along Madison street to the fair 
grounds. Misses Helen Burgner and Georgia Sinsabaugh, at- 
tired in the latest riding garb, on horseback, acted as escorts, 
while Mrs. Lucinda Stites, garbed in ''my lady's" correct 
habit of long ago and carrying a banner, ''1858," rode with 
them and recalled the days of the long riding skirt, the tight 
fitting habit, black waist, the gentleman's derby hat and side- 
wise position for ladies' riding. 
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The procession was beautiful and recalled nothing of the 
tension on that day, the memory of which was being cele- 
brated. 

Charleston is the last site of that series of debates to be 
marked, but it was said by one present, who has seen all the 
other monuments over the State, that no other is quite so large 
or so imposing. A copper box was placed inside containing 
the following articles : A tag used in 1908 at the fiftieth anni- 
versary ; a metal watch chain with State seal, sent by Illinois 
Watch Company; a circular for public school celebration of 
1908 by Mr. F. G. Blair; a picture of Dennis Hanks Dowling; 
newspaper clippings regarding the debate ; a picture of the old 
Lincoln home ; a typewritten list of names of 500 school chil- 
dren who contributed to the fund; a list of citizens contrib- 
uting to same; roll of Grand Army of the Bepublic Post No. 
271 with rules of same ; chautauqua program for 1915 ; copy 
Charleston Daily Courier; the Daily News and the Journal- 
Gazette of Mattoon. 

The whole audience, led by the Wolverine Quartet and 
Tripp's Band, sang ** America, '* after which Eev. Charles S. 
Pier, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Charleston, 
delivered the dedicatory address. 

Dedicatoby Addbess. 

We have met this afternoon for the purpose of dedicating 
this monument to the memory of an event which was of mo- 
mentous importance, which occurred on these grounds some 
fifty-seven years ago, — ^the great Lincoln-Douglas debate. It 
is a splendid act of patriotism that the Coles County Chau- 
tauqua Association, the members of the Grand Army of the 
Eepublic, the school children and teachers, and citizens of the 
community should mark this place with enduring stone that 
future generations might learn lessons of fidelity to princi- 
ples and love of country. 

Illinois was one of the principal battle-fields of oratory and 
debate in the great anti-slavery movement preceding the Civil 
War. This place was one of the seven places in our State 
where Lincoln and Douglas met upon the platform. When 
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these debates were being held it was a critical hour in the 
history of liberty in our country. 

Stephen A. Douglas was born at Brandon, Vermont, in 1813. 
He attended school in New York and at 17 years of age entered 
a law office. At 20 years of age he had saved $100 and de- 
termined to journey west. One day he walked into Winches- 
ter, Illinois, a stranger, his coat upon his arm, and a little 
bundle of clothes slung over his shoulder. He organized a 
school which he taught for some years, and he studied law 
during the long winter evenings. He was admitted to the bar, 
became a member of the State Legislature, secretary of state 
and then a member of the State Supreme Court. At 30 years 
of age he was a member of Congress, and at 36 was a United 
States Senator. His career at Washington was a most re- 
markable career. It was full of right and full of wrong, full 
of good and full of evil. Stephen A. Douglas did things at 
Washington which he knew were morally wrong but which he 
deemed politically necessary. He was a man who was contin- 
ually compromising instead of standing firm for principle. 

In 1820 the North began to talk about secession because they 
could not endure the slavery of the South. In 1850 the South 
began to talk about secession because they could not endure 
the liberty of the North. 

In 1820 a fence was built so that slavery might not pass 
North, and in 1850 another fence was built so that liberty 
might not pass South. Then Douglas began to introduce com- 
promise measures into Congress, and among the most ina- 
portant of these measures was the Kansas-Nebraska bill. This 
bill was very unpopular among the people of the North, and 
especially to the people of Illinois, where Douglas immediately 
lost much prestige. Some of the friends of Douglas asked 
him to come to Chicago to explain his position and to win 
back his popularity. He came, but Chicago would have none 
of him, and he entered the city unwelcomed. He had to hire 
his own hall and advertise his own meeting. Upon the day of 
the meeting flags were hung at half-mast and the church bells 
tolled for the funeral of liberty. 
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And yet Douglas kept up indomitable courage. When he 
went to the hall in the evening he found it filled with oppo- 
nents. He began by saying he wished to vindicate the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, but that statement was followed by a half -hour 
of tumult. He said he wished to appeal to their sense of honor 
and fair play. The crowd asked about his sense of honor and 
fair play in Washington. Douglas grew angry and called 
them cowards because they would not listen to an explana- 
tion. They said he was a coward not to listen to a helpless 
slave in fetters. 

At 11 o'clock he threw up his hands and dared them to shoot 
because some one in the audience had brandished a pistol. 
They answered with eggs and said that bullets were too pre- 
cious to waste on traitors. At 12 o'clock Douglas looked at 
his watch and said: ^^It's midnight; I am going home and to 
church and you can go to hades." 

Douglas was wrong and the people were right. '*You can 
fool all the people some of the time, and you can fool some 
of the people all the time, but you can not fool all the people 
all the time. ' ' 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill brought on the civil war in 
Kansas. 

And it was at this time which was such a critical hour for 
liberty that Abraham Lincoln entered the scene and chal- 
lenged Douglas to a debate. 

Both men were candidates for the Senate. 

No contrast could have been greater than that of Stephen A. 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was tall, angular, 
lanky, awkward. Douglas was short, thick-set, graceful, pol- 
ished, at home on the platform, and a master of debate. 

Lincoln was the better thinker, but Douglas was the better 
orator. 

Lincoln's voice was a high, dusty tenor, while Douglas had 
a magnificent range from the flute-like note to the deepest roar. 

Lincoln was a giant physically, slow, intense, profound, 
chief among his qualities were honesty and fairness. In child- 
hood his three most familiar books were the Bible, Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the Constitution of the United States. 
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Lincoln knew what he wanted to say, said it and sat down. 

Douglas cajoled, stormed, bribed and tried to carry his 
audience. 

One was a statesman, the other was an opportunist desiring 
oflSce. 

But principles are eternal, and Lincoln stood for principles 
and Lincoln belongs to the ages. 

The interest in the seven great debates held in different sec- 
tions of the State is beyond all description. 

Douglas traveled upon a special train, and a flat-car with a 
cannon upon it was attached and the cannon was boomed to 
announce his arrival. Lincoln often trusted a friend to drive 
him across the country and on one occasion he arrived at the 
scene of debate, riding on a load of rails. He was often 
found traveling in the caboose of a freight train which would 
be sidetracked to allow the Douglas special to hurry past. 

The day of the debates was recognized by the people as a 
great holiday. Those who heard the debate fifty-seven years 
ago on these grounds tell us that all roads that day led to 
Charleston, and that the roads were crowded with wagons, 
buggies, carts, all kinds of vehicles, and hundreds of men and 
women on horseback. They traveled by day and by night, 
coming a hundred and a hundred and fifty miles, camping by 
the roadside, that they might come and hear the debate. Many 
hours before the speakers arrived the great crowd had as- 
sembled. 

In these debates Abraham Lincoln stood firm for principle 
and not for compromise, for he said: ^'A house divided 
against itself cannot endure permanently, half-slave and half- 
free. I do not expect the union to be dissolved. I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall. I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all another." 

Lincoln's speeches fairly blazed with quotable sentences. 
**Has Douglas," he said, 'Hhe exclusive right in this country 
to be on all sides of all questions!" 

'*If you think you can slander a woman into loving you, or 
a man into voting for you, try it until you are satisfied." 
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^^ Douglas shirks the responsibility of pulling the national 
house down, but he digs under it, that it might fall of its own 
weight.'^ 

Douglas was elected senator, but the disappointed Lincoln 
retained his good humor, and referred to the defeat as a little 
episode in his life. 

*'I feel," said Lincoln, ^'like the boy who stubbed his toe. 
It hurt too much to laugh, and he was too big to cry. But I 
have been heard on this great subject of the age, and I believe 
I have made some marks that will tell in the cause of liberty 
long after I am gone." 

Because Abraham Lincoln was true to the eternal principles 
of liberty, the eternal God at last led him into the White House 
at Washington to be the nation's honored president. 

And as we have come together this afternoon and by these 
exercises hereby dedicate this monument on the field of one 
of the great anti-slavery debates, let us re-dedicate our lives to 
the same unselfish purposes, and the same eternal prin- 
ciples of liberty for which Abraham Lincoln lived and labored, 
that our nation may be preserved as a union, one and insep- 
arable. 

And as Lincoln broke the shackles of slavery from the black 
man, so may we strive to break the shackles of evil from every 
man, that our Stars and Stripes may wave over a land that 
assures liberty unto all inhabitants thereof, and that a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth." 

The people then assembled at the tabernacle where the ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by Hon. John J. Brown of 
Vandalia. Mr. Brown was introduced by Secretary Cofer of 
the Chautauqua, and began his address by many happy remi- 
niscences of his own life and of the early events in Charles- 
ton's history. He is no stranger in Charleston but had in his 
audience many warm personal friends. His personal view of 
the great debate in Charleston differed essentially but good 
naturedly from that of Eev. Pier. **I think that the first 
speech of Douglas in Charleston beat Lincoln 100 per cent. 
Lincoln never put Douglas into a corner. The question was 
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primarily not one of slavery, but of union. You veterans an- 
swered the call of the echo of the debates, that the country 
should not be divided — ^but one and inseparable. 

Both men had in mind the presidency. The South had in 
its mind one thing — ^hands off our labor question. Lincoln's 
first aim was to keep the country together and later he rose to 
the height he finally did and wrote the emancipation procla- 
mation and put it before the people, who by that time were 
ready to say that every man, woman and child should be free. 

But the call to arms by the echo of the debates is a proto- 
type of the call of the men of this nation to today's important 
problems; issues to be faced and settled as surely as were 
those of the dark days of the sixties." 

The speaker stressed three such questions and stated his 
own position on each of them in no uncertain terms. 

The first was that of universal suffrage for which he ex- 
pressed his most hearty approval and desire. The second the 
emancipation from the curse of the liquor traflSc, an issue that 
is surely at hand and must be settled. The third, America for 
Americans. There ought not to be known any German- Ameri- 
cans, Irish-Americans, Swede-Americans, but on coming to 
this country let them all be just Americans ; let them become 
citizens here as soon as possible. Our land is not to be divided 
by racial prejudices. All Americans for America. Let it be 
a law that he who insults the flag, spits upon it, or trails it in 
the dust shall be deported. America has no room for an an- 
archist or any man or woman who does not love our flag best. 
Then America must stand by its citizenship. Her people must 
be protected and defended on land or on sea, whether poor or 
rich. We don't want war, but let's be prepared for war, in 
order to prevent war. It is time to intervene in Mexico. 

By the lessons of the past and these great debates, let us 
learn and know that this country must be ready to defend its 
institutions, its religion, its power — so that every other nation 
the world over will respect its rights, its dignity and its 
worth." 

Mr. Brown was accorded much approval during his speech 
and long and hearty applause at its close. 
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The list of those present who attended the original Lincoln- 
Douglas debate is as follows : 

S. M. McCloskey, Charleston; Dr. J. C. Brooks, Charleston; 
Stephen Trader, Charleston; W. H. Galbreath, Charleston; 
J. W. Hill, Charleston; S. H. Merritt, Charleston, Robert 
Oilman, Charleston; Mrs. Ferbrache, Charleston; R. P. Mc- 
Pheeters, Charleston; Henri Chambers, Charleston; J. H. 
McClelland, Charleston; Rev. Jasper Miller, Charleston; 
Frederic Frommel, Charleston; S. G. Huntington, Charleston; 
R. Waters, Charleston; J. H. Plen, Charleston; J. B. Hill, 
Charleston ; Mrs. C. W. Harr, Charleston ; Mrs. J. P. Harrah, 
Charleston; J. W. Reynolds, Charleston; W. L. Cox, Charles- 
ton; G. A. Johns, Charleston, W. T. Foreman, Charleston; 
J. M. Mitchell, Mattoon; C. E. Wilson, Mattoon; Colonel J. B. 
Boggs, Mattoon; J. H. Waible, Mattoon; J. S. Wright, Ash- 
more; W. V. Galbreath, Ashmore; J. E. Phipps, Janesville; 
J. T. Galbreath, Rardin. 

After the address-, the Rev. R. F. Cressy, pastor of Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church of Mattoon, took a picture of this 
group. Mr. Cressy is interested in Illinois history and is pre- 
paring a lecture on the subject, illustrated with slides. His 
collection already includes many historic spots over the State. 
The music of the day was the prelude by the Wolverine Quar- 
tet. Tripp's fourteen piece band gave a concert at 4:15 p. m. 
Their music was spirited and rendered with good taste and 
proficiency. They were assisted by Miss Newby in a vocal 
number. 

Hundreds of boys and girls, representing the public schools 
and Sunday schools of Charleston and other townships of 
Coles County, carrying flags, were a feature of the parade pre- 
ceding the exercises held in the fair grounds when the monu- 
ment marking the site of the debate of Lincoln and Douglas 
was dedicated. 

The parade was led by Tripp's band, followed by the 
Charleston fire department, ladies and girls on horseback, 
boys riding bicycles, hundreds of boys and girls carrying and 
waving flags, the Boy Scouts and the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Dr. N. Starr and C. 0. Tucker were 
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marshals of the day. Many citizens in motor-driven vehicles, 
carriages and on foot followed the leaders to the Chautauqua 
ground where impressive ceremonies were held. 

Marching with the veterans of the Civil War in the parade 
was a pioneer soldier who had been in the service of the 
United States as a scout on the western plains many years. 
The man was Colonel J. P. Boggs, an old friend of Buffalo 
Bill (Wm. Cody). Mr. Boggs now resides in Mattoon and 
was among the most interested persons who attended the dedi- 
catory service of the Lincoln-Douglas monument. 



Letter from C. E. Wilson of Mattoon, Illinois, Who 
Attended the Original Debate at Charleston. 



When the sun rose on the morning of September 28, 1858, it 
was to shine upon the greatest day in the history of Coles 
County, Illinois, — a day which was to go down through the 
memories of man as one of the critical moments when the 
course of the entire nation was ultimately changed. 

On that day the city of Charleston was in her glory. Every- 
where the red, white and blue was in evidence ; patriotic songs 
were heard ; parades followed one another about the streets as 
the excited populace and the thousands of visitors gave vent 
to their enthusiasm over their particular choice of the two 
great men who met upon a platform in a battle of brains, 
known now as one of the greatest debates ever heard by man. 

Charles E. Wilson, a former mayor of Charleston, now a 
resident of Mattoon, was present at the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bate in the Charleston fair grounds, September 28, 1858. 
The Charleston Courier received the following timely com- 
munication from Mr. Wilson relative to his impressions of the 
two great men : 

No event of my life is more vividly retained in my memory 
than my attendance at the debate. This, no doubt, for three 
reasons: I was then at the most impressionable age, being 
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in my tenth year. It was the first political or public demon- 
stration of the kind that I ever saw, and it was so much talked 
about by my elders, both before and after its occurrence, that 
it was as an epoch in my life. 

The crowds gathering into Charleston by every means of 
conveyance and on foot, the alert, expectant countenances, 
excited looks they wore, the thronging to the fair grounds, the 
people massed expectantly in front of the speakers^ platform, 
these and other details were so novel in my experience that 
they were stamped deeply upon my memory. 

I was unable at that age to grasp the full meaning of it all, 
and could not follow understandingly the statements of the 
speakers. But I remember that I was humorously impressed 
with the contrast between the men — ^in size, in looks, in man- 
ner and in style of speaking. 

Mr. Douglas was very short and very broad of body, well 
dressed, his long wavy hair neatly brushed back upon his fine 
head, shone with a luster as the result of the care bestowed 
upon it. 

His manner of speaking may be described as on the staccato 
style. He would rapidly utter a string of words, then pause, 
follow with another rapidly spoken sentence, then pause, and 
so on continuously throughout his address. 

Mr. Lincoln was as much above the average in height as 
Douglas was below it, and as lank and lean of body as Douglas 
was broad and heavy in build. His style of dress was not com- 
mon but it certainly was careless, and his coarse, black hair 
appeared to have been combed only with his fingers. 

The contrast with Douglas was as great in Lincoln's style 
of speaking. His words were uttered so deliberately as to be 
almost a drawl. 

Charleston and vicinity had a majority doubtless of Douglas 
partisans, but to my boyhood ears the volume of sound in the 
applause given the speakers differed but little. 

I do not know what spot has been selected for the marker, 
but it would be the merest accident if they should locate it on 
the exact spot where the speakers stood. 
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At that time a fence ran north and south upon what was 
then probably the east line of the fair ground. 

The speakers^ stand was perhaps some three hundred odd 
feet north of the south line of the grounds and perhaps some 
one hundred or a little more feet west of the fence referred to. 

The speakers stood upon a large raised platform, among 
some fine forest trees. 

The speakers faced the east, the audience between them and 
that north and south fence. Some of the audience (among 
them myself) leaned against or sat upon that fence. 

It has been said, perhaps truly, that that series of debates 
made Douglas senator and Lincoln president, and Charleston 
is fortunate to have been so intimately connected with that 
historic matter. 

These men said many biting personal things of each oth^r 
in their speeches, but the greatness of both was shown when 
the crisis came. When Lincoln as president gave notice that 
this union must be preserved, and pleaded with pathetic words 
that no blow be struck against it and when Douglas, gener- 
ously forgiving, in eloquent words rallied his followers to the 
support of the president and the union. — C. E. Wilson. 



